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ie NE of the most worth-while books of recent that—I will demand proof.’ I will not say of my 
ve years is a relatively small volume entitled The brother that he may be a traitor. But I will say, 
ate Spirit of Liberty.* It contains some of the non-legal ‘Produce what you have. I will judge it fairly, and 
rer- papers and addresses of Judge Learned Hand, from if he is he shall pay the penalty; but I will not take 
“4 his Class Day Oration in 1893 to his Fiftieth Anni- it on rumor. I will not take it on hearsay. I will 
ne versary Commencement Address and on through his remember that what brought us up out of savagery 
ats, eightieth birthday. The book covers a wide range is a loyalty to Truth, and truth cannot emerge un- 
43 of subjects: tributes to Justices of the Supreme less it is subjected to the utmost scrutiny’—will you 
a Court, Holmes, Cardoza, Brandeis, Hughes; ad- not agree that a society which has lost sight of that, 
aA. dresses on Democracy, Freedom of the Judiciary, cannot survive ?” 
oe Liberty, the World’s Debt to Greece, Morals in Pub- And again the next year in an address at the Uni- 
. lic Life, etc. These were collected and arranged, versity of the State of New York, he reiterated his 
wd together with a Foreword, by Irving Dilliard, editor thesis: “Risk for risk, for myself I would rather 
onl of one of the country’s great newspapers, the St. take the chance that some traitors will escape detec- 
‘is- Louis Post-Distpach. Though the book has had an tion than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion 
hi an unusually generous reception for a book of es- and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place 
a says and addresses it deserves a much wider public. of undismayed and unmitigated inquiry. . . .” 
ive A memorable paragraph, evoked by the period In another address he said that behind the idea 

through which we were then passing, occurred in a of liberty lies a faith: “It is the faith that our col- 
speech before the American Law Institute. It de- lective fate in the end depends on the irrepressible 
the serves to be re-read, marked, learned and inwardly fertility of the individual, and the finality of what 
“ digested. He had recalled the days of 1940 when he chooses to call good. It is the faith that neither 
it seemed not at all impossible that the things we principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
an valued most might be overwhelmed. And he noted things to come, can rightfully suppress that fertility 
is that once again we were in danger, and the future or deny that good. It is the faith in the indefectible 
was precarious. He expressed the hope that we had significance of each one of us, inherited, if I under- 
a “splendid fighting chance and much assurance of stand it aright, from One who lived and died some 
by victory, but on one condition: that we do not go to 1900 years ago in Palestine. It is a faith not easy to 
m- pieces internally.” live by, whose credo is full of hard sayings. If you 
ul- “Receten, avy trlends, will you net agree thes any accept it, it may cast you for the role of Prometheus, 
sciliey which bogies. to be doubsied of elf; in oh wee ee... peg aaee 
which one man looks at another and says, ‘He may defying the Powers of this World. Those Powers 
be a traitor’; in which that spirit has disappeared are ean competent, strong. . . - Sut the lead is 
which says, ‘I will not accept that, I will not believe a gets, and perhaps some of us can fill it. 
Who can tell?” 
- * Published by Alfred A. Knopf & Co. W.S. 
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Editorial Notes 


The first hazard in avoiding a world war with 
China on the issue of Formosa has been negotiated 
by the policy of drawing a sharper line between 
what we will defend and what we will not defend. 
The treaty with the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Congressional resolution supporting the President 
have made our determination clear that we will help 
defend Formosa. The British, and in general the 
European nations, have supported us on our For- 
mosa policy because they recognize the implicit, 
though not explicit, consequences of that policy 
which is the renunciation of any desire or ambition 
to support the Nationalists in an invasion of the 
mainland. Despite Labor opposition, they recognize 
the inevitability of the American position of regard- 
ing Formosa as necessary to our defense line. They 
also feel the political impossibility of abandoning 
Formosa in the light of the whole history of Chinese- 
American relations. 

Nevertheless, the British are apprehensive about 
a new development in the situation having to do 
with a lack of clarity about our policy toward the 
off-shore islands of Matsu and Queemoy. The Na- 
tionalists have asserted that we promised to defend 
them. This interpretation has been quietly chal- 
lenged by the Administration. But Mr. Dulles ag- 
gravated the British uneasiness by his equivocal state- 
ment that we would not defend the islands “as 
such.” The Times of London wants to know what 
is meant by the little words ‘fas such.” The London 
government was actually in the process of negotiat- 
ing a settlement on the basis of our renunciation 
of the islands on the grounds that they had become 
useless to us if we were serious in renouncing an 
invasion of the mainland. On this issue the Admin- 
istration is caught between two forces represented 
by our European allies on the one hand and Senator 
Knowland on the other. It has tried to solve the 
problem of these opposing forces by lack of clarity 
in its definitions. 

Incidentally the whole crisis reveals the irrelevance 
of the requirement for co-existence propounded in 
the Evanston Assembly Report on International 
Affairs. It proposed as one of the require- 
ments, “The willingness not to use force as an in- 
strument of policy beyond existing bloc frontiers.” 
This requirement is irrelevant for the reason that all 
the friction develops at those places where there are 
no sharply defined “bloc frontiers,” whether in the 
divided nations of Korea or Germany, or in China. 
Insofar as our policy toward Formosa has more 
sharply defined the frontier it makes for peace. In- 
sofar as our attitude toward the offshore islands is 
equivocal the danger of war persists. 


Everybody has been speculating on the significance 
of the political events in the Kremlin, or more spe- 
cificaly about the meaning of the palace revolution 
which resulted in Malenkov’s demotion and the rise 
of the party boss Khrushchev. Russian politics are 
still, in Churchill’s phrase, “an enigma wrapped in 
a mystery.” But we make bold to summarize what 
seems to us the content of the most perceptive specu- 
lations. The rise of Khrushchev undoubtedly means 
a return to “Stalinism,” a rejection of Malenkov’s 
policy of emphasis upon consumer goods and, there- 
fore, a policy of a more rigorous preparation for 
war. (“Heavy industry” means war industry.) But 
against this ominous development one must place the 
fact that the party obviously made a bargain with 
the army and that the advancement of Zhukov to 
the defense ministry, even more than the election of 
Bulganin as prime minister, is reassuring. Zhukov, 
the old friend of Eisenhower, knows more about the 
West than any of the other leaders. At any rate, in 
modern days it is the army which is most hesitant 
about starting a war. That is ironic but also comfort- 
ing in the present instance. 


Three oligarchies are contending with each other 
and the present victory means an alliance between 
the party and the army oligarchy at the expense of 
the technicians who control the vast industrial estab- 
lishment. With this third oligarchy Malenkov seemed 
to be allied. 


Obviously whatever settlement has been reached in 
this triangular struggle can hardly be regarded as 
final. These oligarchic struggles in a despotism are 
very mysterious and very desperate. Since Malenkov 
escaped with his head we may look forward to a suc- 
ceeding chapter in these intrigues. 

R. N. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Presbyterians Change India Mission Structure 


“As a demonstration of the growth in power and re- 
sponsibility of the Church in India,” the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
at its regular winter meeting welcomed and voted to ap- 
prove the plan drawn up in India for turning over all 
rights, duties, and responsibilities formerly held by the 
Western India Mission to the Kolhapur Church Council, 
provincial division of the United Church of India. 

This includes work assignments for all missionaries, 
who will henceforth be called “fraternal workers,” all 
requests for new personnel from America, and respon- 
sibility for all institutions formerly called on by the Mis- 
sion. This does not include Miraj Medical Centre which 
has an independent governing body. The plan will be 
inaugurated July 1, 1955. A permanent committee will 
be elected to review the effectiveness of the plan and 
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Religion and Its Intellectual Critics * 


PAUL JOHANNES 


RITICISM is by no means identical with in- 

tellectual criticism. There are many other forms 
of criticism. Religion, for example, is criticized not 
only by intellectual critics; it is also criticized by 
religious critics. For instance, it is criticized most 
harshly and radically by the prophets who turn 
against the traditional religious system which is main- 
tained and preserved by priestly tradition and is dis- 
torted in the course of history. The prophet criti- 
cizes, but his is not intellectual criticism. It is 
through the ultimate power of the religion which 
he criticizes that he tries to separate the good from 
the evil in it. This was the case with the Reformers 
who criticized hierarchical distortions in the Roman 
Church on the basis of the ultimate principles, turn- 
ing against the distorted forms which they found 
and where they had to, separate the good from the 
bad, the true from the false, and the beautiful from 
the ugly. 

What is intellectual criticism? Of first considera- 
tion is the nature of intellectual criticism of religion. 
Intellectual criticism is argumentative. It gives rea- 
sons. It attacks the claim of religion to be true; 
the claim that it has validity in an ultimate sense of 
human nature and human predicament ; the assump- 
tion that it is necessary as an expression of the 
human situation within the world. Intellectual criti- 
cism of religion attacks this claim, either com- 
pletely or in special manifestations of religion. 
Of course, this intellectual criticism can be combined 
with political, emotional, and religious motives, but 
things which cannot be separated often must be 
distinguished. 

What is the root of intellectual criticism? It is 
man’s intellectual power. “Jntellegere” means liter- 
ally “reading between,” being able to read between the 
facts and perceptions of our daily life. “Reading be- 
tween,” means undertanding these facts, what they 
mean, how they are related, what their causes and 
their effects are. “Intellectual” means “arguing” on 
the basis of facts but transcending them. It means 
knowing, taking in as knowledge, and sometimes as 
certainty, something into the meaning of which we 
have looked. This intellect which “reads between” 
is always critical. It belongs to its very essence to 
be critical. Intellect, if it follows its own nature, 
never accepts something without asking a question 
about its nature and validity. This is something 
universally human. But intellectual critics are people 
who, in a special sense, question religion on the basis 
of intellectual reasons. They may be driven by emo- 








* First delivered as a lecture on January 25, 1954 in the January 
Lectures for Women sponsored by the Women’s Committee of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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tional remembrances of their adolescence, by reli- 
gious motives unaware of the distortion of religion, 
or by political ideas, but they use reasons. They are 
intellectual critics. 

This leads me to the second consideration—charac- 
teristics of the intellectual and the conflicts with 
religion arising from these characteristics. The in- 
telectual, as intellectual, questions everything which 
he encounters. He does not take anything whatso- 
ever, at least not consciously and not intentionally, 
without asking a question about it. Let us not despise 
the human possibility to ask questions. Asking is 
one of the great expressions of human freedom. 
Asking means that we are not identical with the 
reality which we are and in which we stand and 
which surrounds us. We have it, but also do not 
have it. We ask for it. Asking always means some 
identity with and some separation from what we 
have. And if we want to understand what man is, 
there is perhaps no better door of entrance into his 
nature than an analysis of what “asking” means. 
It is one of the most ordinary and most profound 
appearances in all reality. 

The intellectual is he who asks. The function which 
is universally human—to be able to ask questions— 
becomes, in the intellectual, a special function, the 
function which forms his character, the dominant 
function of his intellectual life. But if this is so, 
if asking becomes the dominant function of the in- 
tellectual, then a tension arises between the intel- 
lectual’s radical will to ask and the immediate, 
blessed certainty of the religious man and woman 
in their religious experiences, traditions, and sym- 
bols. This conflict cannot be avoided. The intel- 
lectual also subordinates the religious reality to the 
function of asking — asking questions — and that 
means having distance and detachment from the 
religious reality. The religious man cannot admit 
this. The religious man subordinates everything else 
to his encounter with that which is his unconditional 
concern, his ultimate passion. 

Still another characteristic of the intellectual is 
that in him the function of asking is necessarily 
sceptical. He doubts everything. There are two 
forms of the intellectual doubt. The one is a merely 
technical, methodological way of doubting, as the 
great philosopher Descartes described it, when he 
started his meditations and founded modern phi- 
losophy in doing so. He doubted in order to estab- 
lish a new system of rational insights; if possible, 
certainties, if not possible, at least high probabilities. 
But doubt can be something more serious than a 
methodological trick which every thinker and scien- 











tist must use. It can become an attitude—an attitude 
which makes any certainty impossible, which doubts 
even probabilities and thus loses the content of life 
and is driven into a feeling of emptiness which may 
or may not end in despair. In both cases there is 
an obvious conflict with the unquestioned certainties 
of an immediate, unbroken religious belief. The 
sceptic is regarded as a danger, and he is even at- 
tacked on religious and moral grounds. 

A third characteristic of the intellectual is his anti- 
authoritarian character. This has already been men- 
tioned with regard to emotional terms, but now we 
come to it in terms of a rational attack on any pos- 
sible authority. The intellectual does not deny factual 
authority, of course. If he is a scientist, he knows 
that he is dependent on the historian and vice versa. 
This kind of factual authority is present in every 
human being. But the intellectual does not accept 
authority in principle, namely a place or a person 
in whom authority is invested. When religion says 
that its contents are based on revelation, then it has 
an authority which is authority in itself—authority 
in principle—authority which cannot be doubted, 
and so the intellectual rejects it. 

A further characteristic of the intellectual is his 
discipline in the clarity and the consistency of his 
thinking, in the well thought-out base of verification 
of every statement, in his infinite caution in making 
any statement whatsoever. And this, of course, pro- 
duces a conflict with the ecstatic, unverifiable, dar- 
ing anticipation of faith. 

There is a last and negative characteristic of the 
intellectual: he often, or almost always, lacks suffi- 
cient criticism of the predominance of the intel- 
lectual function. Many intellectuals, perhaps most 
of them, many scientists, and many philosophers ex- 
ercise a kind of naive imperialism with respect to 
the intellectual function. They want to make this 
function all-controlling. And in spite of their radical, 
sceptical seriousness and discipline, they are naive 
at this point. They have the naive presupposition 
that reality as a whole is open in this way alone. If 
they are profoundly sceptical, they say that reality 
in its deeper levels is completely shut off from man 
and cannot be reached by any kind of thinking, and 
that the intellectual should be satisfied if he alone 
deals with the forms and structures of thought and 
matters of science. Everything else he should leave 
to the emotions. In doing so, he negates any other 
key to reality and to our own being except the key 
of intellectual asking. But if this is so, then religion 
which claims to be a key to the ultimate reality is 
no key at all for it does not approach reality with 
the intellectual function but with another function 
which we call the experience of the holy. Such a 
function is denied by the imperialism of the intel- 
lectual. 

What are the concrete problems, the specific points 





in the intellectual attack on religion? There is a 
first group, containing conflicts about factual state- 
ments, made both by science, or philosophy, and 
religion. Such a conflict was the one which was 
symbolic for our whole modern time between the 
astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo and the state- 
ments of the traditional ideas and symbols of Bible 
and Church about the structure of the universe. An- 
other was the fight about the biological development 
of men which came into being through the Darwin- 
istic movement and which produced the legal trials 
when the Church wanted to defend the non-biological 
origins even of man’s bodily existence. Finally one 
which is most actual today, the conflict concerning 
historical research of Biblical literature—so-called 
“Biblical criticism”—which deals with the Bible and 
its records as it would deal with any other book, 
namely using the serious and honest historical cri- 
teria which every historian uses everywhere if he 
interprets documents of the past. This conflict is still 
going on and has not lost its sharpness after these 
two hundred years of struggle. This is one group 
of those who attack the intellectual on religion. 

There is ancther group. It represents the attempt 
to explain religion by explaining it away, namely, 
explaining it away in non-religious terms. It is the 
psychological and sociological explanation of religion 
represented by three names. One declares that reli- 
gion is a projection of man’s infinite desires for life 
and love into the heaven of the absolute. The man 
who did this was Feurbach. The other who followed 
him and did it in more complete psychological terms, 
saying that religion is based on the projection of 
the father-image into heaven, is Sigmund Freud. 
And the third, probably most successful, said that 
religion is based on a projection of the social ideal 
of a classless society which is not given as a reality 
into the earlier imagination of a transcendent heaven. 
This was Karl Marx. When I look at the history 
of Christian thought and defense, I think that these 
three attacks were and are the three most powerful 
ones, They have an extreme power of impressing 
themselves on the human mind. Much secularism, 
much negation of religion, is based on these three 
powerful, intellectual attacks and criticisms of 
religion. 

There is a third more positive way . The intel- 
lectual establishes systems of thought which with 
respect to religion either transform it or deny it. 
The way in which religion is transformed by sys- 
tems of intellectual thought is usually called idealism. 
Many a Christian as he hears the word “idealism” 
thinks, ‘‘Now we are saved; this man is an idealist.” 
But they are not saved at all, as the history of Chris- 
tian thought has shown. Idealism means taking reli- 
gion as an element into a rational system of the 
world as a whole, and eliminating those elements 
of religion which we usually call the paradoxical 
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character of the religious experience. And then the 
other system which is established by intellectual 
critics of religion is naturalism, which removes reli- 
gious contents for the sake of a united world which 
has the characteristics of nature, whether in sub- 
human nature or in man. My judgment is that this 
second, more radical, attack is less dangerous than 
the former, less radical and an often very compromis- 
ing attack. 

Now I come to my fourth and last consideration, 
namely, the justification of intellectual criticism and 
the possible answer of religion. The first and gen- 
eral justification of the attack of the intellectual is 
that man as man is an image of God only because 
he has the rational power to transcend the given, 
to criticize everything which he encounters. And he 
has this right also, as the image of God, to criticize 
that realm which deals directly with divine things— 
the realm of religion. Even more, he must accept 
this criticism as a religious necessity, and he never 
should use the arrogant attitude of calling this criti- 
cism, as such, human arrogance. This is the general 
justification of the intellectual criticism of religion, 
which must be accepted religiously in the name of 
man as free. Then, the second justification of the 
intellectual criticism against religion is the way in 
which religion competes with scientific work in 
factual statements about nature or about history. In 
the moment in which this is done religion demands 
the human intellect to become dishonest in order 
to accept religion. This is one of the most serious 
points. In the name of religion, religion must accept 
the autonomies, the freedom of scientific research in 
all realms according to the scientific methods which 
are the best ones in a special period, which may 
change, but which can change only through better 
insights of the scientific mind itself. Religion never 
should go down into the arena in which the sciences 
fight—be it in natural sciences; be it sociology; be 
it in psychology (which is very important today) ; 
or be it in history. Religion qua religion does not 
belong in this arena. 

Third, religion has far too often been transformed 
into a system of statements which look like state- 
ments about the finite world of time and space. For 
instance, if somebody discusses the question, “Does 
God exist or does God not exist?” then he makes 
God into a being in space and time and asks a ques- 
tion as if he asked, “Does another galaxy exist or 
does it not exist?’ God is blasphemed if his ex- 
istence is discussed because he is beyond existence, 
as all classical theology knew. Here again, religion 
has to make it clear that it is not the same dimension 
in which religion experiences truth and in which 
people who deal with the world of the finite in time 
and space deal. [Existence belongs to the world 
of time and space and not to the dimension of reality 
which we call the holy or the divine. 
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Another justification for intellectual criticism is 
the literalism which is still in the minds of some 
educated people as it justly is in the mind of primi- 
tive people now and in former centuries. People 
who know the difference between the objective 
world of time and space and the meaning of religion 
sin against religion if they take its symbols literally 
because then they provoke inescapably the asking 
mind—the mind of the intellectual, its criticism, its 
scepticism, and its radical wrath. What religion has 
to do and is doing now, largely in the theological 
world, is to rediscover that everything religious is 
symbolic. Symbolic does not mean unreal. It means 
more real than anything real in time and space. 
Therefore, intellectual criticism cannot destroy it, 
nor can intellectual defense protect it. This is also true 
of Biblical symbols which are absurd and blasphe- 
mous if taken literally, but which are the adequate 
expressions of truth if taken symbolically. 

Religion should also accept one of the most power- 
ful criticisms of the intellectual, namely, that the 
symbolic material is changing because the relation- 
ship to the ultimate is changing. Not the ultimate 
concern about God himself is changing, but the con- 
crete forms are changing. And when you ask, “Is 
that valid also of the Christ?’ then I would say, 
“It is not, because the Christ in sacrificing His tem- 
poral and spacial existence did not bind us to any 
special forms of symbolism but transcended them 
and became the spirit on which the Church is based.” 

Theology must accept the problem of verification. 
Why is something which religion says true? The 
intellectual says, “We need detached observation.” 
Religion answers, “You need that; we need it in 
some respects; but we need first of all, something 
else, namely participation and risk.” Religion is al- 
ways risk, and verification in religion is never the 
verification of physical experiment, but it is always 
the verification of a life risk. Somebody says, “I 
surrendered ; I devoted my life; I accepted this ; and 
I took a chance. It was not, by any means, scien- 
tifically verified, but perhaps the risk failed.” Or, 
“The risk was right,” but it is impossible to know 
this before-hand. Now this is the verification of 
religion—spirit and power as it is called in the New 
Testament. This is the pragmatic element of risk 
which we need against any dogmatic absolutism. 

Now let me close with one idea which came to me 
while I was thinking about these problems. The 
most important thing religion can do about the in- 
tellectual critic is to take him into the religion it- 
self, to take him into the totality of the religious 
life. That was done by the early church and has 
been done ever since in the churches. And the name 
of this man who is an intellectual and is taken into 
the totality of the religous experience is “theologian.” 
And from this follows the meaning and the signi- 
ficance of the theologian. The theologian is both. 








He is the intellectual critic, and he is the representa- 
tive of what he criticizes. The theologian is he who 
represents in himself the whole conflict, the whole 
weight and difficulty of the conflict, which I have 
described in this whole lecture. This is his misery 
and perhaps sometimes his glory. 

There are different ways in which different reli- 
gions accept this situation. In the Roman Church 
the theologian has been, in the course of the two 
thousand years of the development of this church, 
more and more subjected to the tradition and the 
authority of the church. He has, as a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian, lost the possibility of radical ques- 
tioning, of asking in a radical and uncompromis- 
ing sense. The Protestant has rediscovered the theo- 
logian as somebody who, although he stands within 
the whole of religion, is able to accept the criticism 
which he has in himself in all the different forms 
which I have described. And it is the greatness 
and the weakness of Protestantism that it is 


able to have the intellectual critic of religion in its 
own midst, but perhaps, in the long run, this is the 
only way in which the relationship of these two 
human possibilities can be ordered. Our country is in 
a situation in which the intellectuals are, generally 
speaking, under attack. 

Many church people are happy about this removal 
of the intellectuals from public influence and from 
the permission to ask the radical questions. But do 
not be happy about this in the name of religion. It 
is a fascist form, to use this general word, which 
always, and I can speak out of experience from 
Nazism, first turns against the intellectuals because 
radical questions should be excluded. But even more 
important than this political danger is the spiritual 
danger of the fight against the intellectual critic, 
namely, the danger that religion become superstition. 
Every religion which cannot stand ultimately the 
radical question which is asked by the intellectual 
critic of religion is superstition. 


Point of No Return* 


FATHER TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. 


Johannesburg. 
HERE are two lines of a hymn by Chesterton which 
always strike me as the most perfect description of 
South Africa on the level of human relationships: 


The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide... . 


As we face the fateful year that lies ahead of us, these 
words have a special message which Christians will 
neglect at their peril. 

I use the word “fateful” deliberately, for I believe 
that the year 1955 may well mark a point of no return. 
I believe that what occurs in it may be of absolute and 
final significance in the development of race-relations in 
South Africa; and I believe that this development may 
profoundly affect the whole continent and the whole 
Commonwealth. 


There are three matters which will inevitably loom 
largest in this field within the next few months: the full 
implementation of the Bantu Education Act; the com- 
pulsory eviction of 70,000 Africans from their homes in 
the Western Areas of Johannesburg; the Congress of 
the People. Any one of these three things could be the 
beginning of a conflagration. Each of them must, by its 
very nature, emphasize the underlying tensions which 
have become so heartbreakingly familiar by now. 


Mission Schools 
On April 1 (a singularly appropriate date) the great 
majority of mission schools will cease to exist as such. 
Those (such as the Roman Catholic missions) which 
have accepted the drastic cut in subsidy in order to retain 





* Reprinted with permission from The Observer, January 9, 1955. 
Father Huddleston is a member of the Community of the Resurrection 
in South Africa, and has a long record of heroic resistance to the 
race laws there. 
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a measure of control—and be it remembered that they 
have done so under strong and definite protest—have 
been warned that their days are numbered. The African 
National Congress has called upon all parents to show 
their opposition to the Act by boycotting all schools run 
or taken over by the Government. The Minister of 
Native Affairs has warned parents that the Government 
will “take a serious view” of such action and will, in all 
probability, penalize the children who stay out of school. 
But such a boycott would be perfectly legal, as there is 
no compulsory education for Africans, and cannot be 
until enough schools exist to meet the demand. 

Whatever happens, one thing is certain: African educa- 
tion will receive a setback from which it may take a 
generation to recover. Some of the best European edu- 
cationists have already resigned and are seeking oppor- 
tunities of service to the African people either in the 
Rhodesias or elsewhere on the continent. Some of the 
most conscientious of the African teachers can no longer 
face the prospect of having to teach their own people a 
brand of education which is essentially discriminatory 
in origin and purpose. And some of us have to face the 
dreary and dreadful prospect of watching schools die, 
simply because they cannot live and remain true to the 
Christian ideals for which they were founded. 

All this is the creation of a man obsessed with the 
idea of preserving White supremacy at all cost—even 
the cost of the only thing that could make White civiliza- 
tion worth preserving: the moral and ethical standards 
of the Christian faith. J am absolutely convinced that 
Dr. Verwoerd is more concerned to preserve—or to 
re-create—effete tribal ethics in the Reserves than to 
allow the Christian doctrine of man to exist anywhere. 
Let the African “serve his own people,” but let him 
never forget that his own people must always serve the 
European. 
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Expropriation 

Of the Western Areas Removal Scheme it is a little 
hard to prophesy, for so many various statements have 
been issued in the past year. The latest statement affirms 
the Government’s determination to begin the removal 
in March, and to do it with a fleet of buses and bull- 
dozers. In other words, it is to be a demonstration as 
well as an expropriation. Areas are to be cleared and 
to be demolished in the same operation. 

By this procedure Dr. Verwoerd will have shown his 
determination to impose upon Johannesburg a resettle- 
ment plan based upon the grand ideal that “there is no 
room for the Native . . . above the level of certain forms 
of labor”: he must never, in the urban areas, regard 
himself as more than a migrant. Freehold rights are 
not for him: they make him too secure. In dealing with 
the Native — particularly the urbanized Native — the 
simple precept “Thou shalt not steal” has no relevance. 
By depriving a man of his freehold and “resettling” him 
where you think it good for him to be, you are not 
stealing: you are exercising your undoubted right as a 
White man to show that you know what is best for the 
Black. 

And finally—the Congress of the People. Whatever 
shape or form emerges from the determination of the 
African National Congress and the Transvaal Indian 
Congress to “resist apartheid,” there is certain to be 
some focal point during the coming year upon which 
this determination will be centered. 


Resistance 

Broadly speaking, the basic idea of a “Congress of the 
People” is the desire to express outwardly and clearly 
to the country as.a whole the unity of all people of good 
will in their opposition to the racial ideology of the 
Government. There can be little doubt that the Congress 
will, if it is allowed to take place in any form at all, 
provide a platform and a rallying-point for resistance 
to an encroaching tyranny. 

What, then, can Christians do? Not only here in 
South Africa but throughout the world? 

First, they can “keep up the pressure” by making 
themselves acquainted with every aspect of South 
African affairs and condemning all in them which in any 
kind of way is an affront to human rights and dignities. 

Secondly, they can demand as strongly and persistent- 
ly as possible that British policies in the Protectorates be 
vitally strengthened—particularly with regard to the 
provision of educational facilities and the necessary 
financial support. 

Finally, they can make sacrifices—not merely in 
money or in time, but in the offering of themselves for 
service in Africa with the deliberate intention of making 
a personal and real contribution to the destruction of 
racial prejudice and the bitter consequences of its present 
triumph for the Church. Pray God that such action 
may not be too late! 


Race Relations in the United States 


Reprinted as summarized in Information Service, January 29, 1955. 


Southern Opinion on Desegregation 


The 1954 annual Race Relations Report, issued De- 
cember 31, by L. H. Foster, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama, contained summaries and 
analyses of editorial opinion in the South since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on desegregation in the public 
schools in May, 1954, and also a digest of views ex- 
pressed by public officials in the Southern states. 

An analysis of 140 newspaper editorials was summa- 
rized as follows: Eighty-five per cent of the editorials 
were confined to the propiety of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. In the remaining 15 per cent segregation as a 
principle was discussed. 

Forty-six per cent of the editorials “accepted” the 
Court’s decision; twenty-four per cent “rejected” it; 
and the remaining 30 per cent were “equivocal.” 

A futher examination of the nature of the “accept- 
ance” editorials (46 per cent of the total) was made. 
Fifteen per cent voiced acceptance “in terms of respect 
for the judiciary”; thirty-one per cent were “in terms 
of ethical and political principle.” 

As for the rejections (24 per cent of the total), 3 per 
cent were “in terms of ethical and political principle” ; 
10 per cent “in terms of court jurisdiction and legal 
interpretation”; and 11 per cent “in terms of anticipated 
social consequences.” 

With respect to views on implementation, 17 per cent 
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of the total editorials suggested positive action; of these 
12 per cent were for immediate desegregation, and 5 
per cent for immediate action to maintain segregation. 
The remaining 83 per cent made “proposals of indeci- 
sive action.” 

The public statements of state officials, governors, at- 
torneys general, and school superintendents, were clas- 
sified as follows: Number of 


Position O fficials 
Temmeodinte COMMERCE... 6. 5c cc cceectcccess 8 
CRN SIO ie ok vices iuwewnccecnwenn 19 
ED Std enscesnttiacciedsaimsbes 9 
FOE sistas ndccconentiadaniweaess 12 


“Seven governors have signed a compact to use their 
executive powers to prevent implementation and pre- 
serve segregated schools.” 

An undetermined number of “scattered municipalities” 
have acted to implement the decision of the Court in de- 
segregating libraries, transportation, eating establish- 
ments, recreation facilities, schools. 

“Apart from previous action in regard to higher edu- 
cation, three state governments have acted to implement 
the desegregation of public schools: Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 

“Three others have acted to prevent implementation: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia.” 
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Church Actions on Segregation 


The National Council’s Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations (297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
has collected statements in regard to racial segregation 
adopted by some 36 church bodies or groups. Most of 
these were adopted after the announcement of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in May, 1954. The bodies cited 
include the National Council of Churches, national de- 
nominational assemblies, the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, the Synagogue Council of America, regional church 
bodies (such as Methodist Conferences and Presbyterian 
synods), state and local councils of churches and of 
church women, and other less widely representative 
groups such as the Protestant Police Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and student denominational groups. Among 
the National Protestant bodies are the American Baptist 
Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, African Methodist Episcopal Church Zion, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., and Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The Methodist Church General Conference did not meet 
in 1954 but the actions of eight Methodist Conferences 
are reported from different parts of the country. State- 
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ments from eleven state or local councils of churches or 
ministerial associations from the South or border states 
are also noted. The document reprinting these state- 
ments may be secured from the Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations. 

Since this was prepared other statements have been 
issued by the General Brotherhood Board of the Church 
of the Brethren, the American Lutheran Church, the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Florida Council of Churches. Both the Texas Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Oklahoma City Council of 
Churches have adopted statements within the last few 
weeks affirming their support of the Court decision. 

The Synod of the Fourth Province of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which includes Western Virginia, the 
South Atlantic, East South Central states, and Louisiana, 
adopted a vigorous statement on November 17, 1954, de- 
claring that “the Church, therefore, rests this process in 
which we are now engaged, of helping to work out a 
right relationship between the races, upon such proved 
spiritual foundations as respect for the high worth of 
human personality, honor one for the other, good will 
and justice, not to a minority, but to all. These things ... 
are revealed by God in Christ. They are written deep 
into the constitution of the children of God. They are 
engraved indelibly in the record of human experience. 
In their direction lies the gradual progressive emergence 
of a complex but adjusted society. . . . Our prayer is 
that we may not be found fighting against God. With 
an opportunity for immeasurable service to our gener- 
ation and the future, let us beware, as we come to grips 
with this thing, my brethren, lest we Southerners ‘make 
the Word of God of none effect through our tradition.’ ” 

The Department of Missions of the Province com- 
mended the “increasing integration of colored members 
into the higher levels of Provincial meetings” and rec- 
ommended that “our Church people everywhere welcome 
colored members and communicants to the worship serv- 
ices and sacraments of the Church... .” 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from p. 18) 


recommend changes and amendments after three years 
of operation. 

The merger plan was formulated last fall by officers 
of the Church and Mission in Western India and later 
approved by the India Council, highest coordinating 
body for all work carried on in India by the Board of 
oreign Missions of the Presbyteran Church, U.S.A. 

It is becoming an increasing embarrassment to the 
Church in India that many property titles are still held 
by a foreign corporation. Therefore, as a further exten- 
sion of its policy, the Board voted to transfer all titles 
to property held at present by the Board to trust asso- 
ciations in India when they are properly constituted and 
approved by the Board. 


Author in This Issue 


Paul Johannes Tillich is Charles A. Briggs Graduate 
Professor of Philosophical Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City. He will join the 
faculty of Harvard Divinity School later this year. 
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